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WITHIN THE WEEK 


Inevitably, coming historians 
will mark Aug 14, 1945 as the be- 
ginning of a period of industrial 
expansion and social revolution. 
But such precise classifications 
are never entirely accurate. You 
cannot pick a day and date and 
placard it with the notice, “New 
Era Begins Here.” 

In a sense the New Era began 
with social conflicts which led to 
World War. Scientifically, the 
foundations of our coming period 
were laid in quiet laboratories, 
while battles raged on every side. 
War has so many debits we should 
not begrudge it the one credit of 
accelerating the pace of discovery 
and invention. 

Just as the New Era traces its 
beginning to departed days, we 
shall carry into the future some 
remnants of our past. No period 
in human history can ever be 
wholly new. There must ever be 
the leaders and the laggards. And 
no matter how much we may pro- 
fess our eagerness to put away 
the past, we are all a little fearful 
of the future. We are a good deal 
like that old tiller of the soil who, 
being urged to buy an agricultural 
encyclopedia on the grounds that 
it would make him a better 
farmer, asserted, “Heck, I ain’t 
farmin’ now half as good as I 
know how!” 


TRANSITION: The sudden end 
of the war brings its inevitable 
chaos and confusion. But it can 


now be revealed that plans for 
the conclusion of hostilities were 
farther advanced than most per- 
sons realized. Gov’t heads knew 
that our development of the 
atomic bomb, plus Russia’s sched- 
uled entry into the war, might 
well bring the fighting to an 
abrupt end. They have sought to 
cushion the shock and have, in 
some degree, succeeded. Prompt, 
vigorous action in the lst days of 
peace augurs well for the future. 

The one big bogey of the Here 
and Now is, of course, Unemploy- 
ment. That great numbers will be 
temporarily out of work is a fore- 
gone conclusion. However, we do 
not see in this situation a con- 
dition that is likely to parallel 
the depression of a decade ago. 
The difference is chiefly psycho- 
logical. Now, the people will un- 
derstand why they are out of 
work. They will realize that a new 
job and a brighter future awaits 
them. Meantime they have the 
protection of cash reserves, in 
some cases. Congress will doubt- 
less up Unemployment Compen- 
sation, but not to the $25-a-wk 
sought by Pres TruMAN. We be- 
lieve that the manpower famine 
in service businesses will absorb 
more of the war workers than 
some statisticians now contem- 
plate, and that American indus- 
trial ingenuity, if not unduly 
scotched, will speed reconversion 
to a greater degree than general- 
ly believed. 


SHIFTING SANDS 


It is almost a_ traditional 
practice in American manu- 
facturing circles, when mater- 
ials are in short supply, to du- 
plicate orders with 3 or 4 
sources, on the assumption that 
if and when one_ supplier 
makes delivery, surplus can be 
cancelled. There has been a 
lot of this during the war 
period, and there remains 
some evidence of inflated or- 
dering of materials and parts 
intended for _ reconversion. 
WPB is making strong efforts 
to curb the practice. Most 
heartening prospect is, of 
course, the tremendously in- 
creased productive capacity we 
now have. There is no poten- 
tial shortage of raw materials 
or facilities to convert them. 
Thus those who have studied 
the situation see no reason to 
anticipate a repetition of com- 
modity panic which followed 
World War I. . . Probably the 
hectic scramble for supplies 
will continue for mo’s, but or- 
derly order- 
ing will re- 
turn when 
we realize 
there is 
plenty for ail. 


NOT BE MENTALLY MAROONED 


e FOR THOSE WHO WILL 

















“HE WHO NEVER QUOTES, IS NEVER QUOTED” 
Charles Haddon Spurgeon 














“We are just in the kindergarten 
of uncovering things and there is 
no down curve in science.”—CHAS 
F KETTERING. 

“ec ” 

“It doesn’t seem to me that it 
should be so much a day of cele- 
bration as a day of thanksgiving.” — 
Mayor KEtLty of Chicago, announc- 
ing that he plans no special civic 
ceremony in observance of VJ day. 

“Nobody wants other people’s 
headaches.”—CLAUDE SNYDER, Van- 
couver, Wash ration official, moan- 
ing that while everyone is ready to 
criticise OPA, he can find no one 
willing to serve on local boards. 


“ ” 


“It is a great pleasure to be in 
the capital of the country which 
contributed so materially to the suc- 
cess of the war against Germany.”— 
Gen’l Dwicut EISENHOWER, arriving 
in Moscow for a visit at the invita- 
tion of the Soviet gov’t. 


“ ” 


“I don’t believe Hitler is dead. I 
feel he should be captured, tried 
and shot as a war criminal.”— 
Sen Briso, announcing his inten- 
tion of introducing a measure in 
congress offering a million dollars 
reward to any one capturing Hit- 
ler alive. Bill would also grant 
immunity from prosecution as a 
war criminal to any person assist- 
ing in the capture. 


“ ” 


“If you suck real hard the nickel 
comes up. You can hold it in your 
teeth until you can get your fin- 
gers on it.”—Comment of 11l-yr-old 
boy who has given Houston, Tex 
law-enforcement officers a new 
headache. Discovered with his 
mouth glued to a parking meter, 
he was siphoning coins with pa- 
tient regularity. 


“We have this internat’l organi- 
zation because a great individual 
called Woodrow Wilson walked into 
the world of thought with the ma- 
jestic idea of universal harmony.”— 
Dr Danie. L MarsuH, pres of Bos- 
ton University, paying tribute to 
Wilson’s individualism beginning 
the trend of thought that led to 
the United Nations Charter. 





“MAY WE 


YOU ON THAT?” 








“No!”—Bellowed answer of Adm 
WILLIAM F HALsey, asked at a pre- 
victory press conference whether 
he had changed his mind on a pre- 
viously expressed opinion that Em- 
peror Hrronito should be hanged. 





The Day 

“Ladies and gentlemen, this 
is the great day. This is the day 
we have been looking for since 
Dec 7, 1941. 

“This is the day when fas- 
cism and police government 
ceases in the world. 

“This is the day for the de- 
mocracies. 

“This is the day when we can 
start on our real task of imple- 
mentation of free government 
in the world. 

“We are faced with the great- 
est task we ever have been faced 
with. The emergency is as great 
as it was on Dec 7, 1941. 

“It is going to take the help 
of all of us to do it. I know we 
are going to do it.”—Pres Harry 
S TRUMAN, announcing the cap- 
itulation of Japan. 











“Good heavens—this means the 
revolution of everything. No one 
would be so stupid as to start a 
war now.”—JOACHIM VON RIBBON- 
Tror, on learning of our success 
with the atomic bomb. 


“ ” 


“There isn’t room on this bus 
for both of us.”—Comment of a 
Beech Grove, Ind, bus driver when 
he overheard a woman passenger 
say, “I hope the war doesn’t end 
right away. Then I ean get out of 
debt.” The .woman left the bus. 


ay The titles QUOTE and THE WEEKLY DIGEST are registered with U. S. Patent Office | _ 





“Man is at last well on the way 
to mastery of a means of destroying 
himself utterly.” — Manchester 
Guardian. 

“ ” 

“You know what you ought to 
do. Get hold of the emperor and 
do what the Italians did to Musso- 
lini!”—Mayor La Guarpia, in a ra- 
dio broadcast, offering an aside to 
the people of Japan. 


“ ” 


“If I can have the privilege of 
holding the Mikado’s white horse 
when Adm Halsey mounts him for 
his victorious ride thru downtown 
Tokyo, it will be a bigger thrill than 
I experienced when Jess Willard 
failed to answer the bell for the 
4th round in Toledo 25 yrs ago.”— 
Commander Jack DEMPSEY, now on 
duty in the Pacific area. 


“ ” 


“I'd like to be there to saddle the 
horse for you.”—VERNON L FERTI, 
moior machinist’s mate 3/class, of- 
fering a pair of handmade spurs to 
Adm Won F Hatsey for his ride on 
Emperor HIRo#ITO’s whi:e horse. 


“sé ” 


“I am so overwhelmed with busi- 
ness that I have no time for what 
I call work.”—Gero BERNARD SHAw, 
when asked by producer JED Harris 
to confirm rumor that he had writ- 
ten a new play. (Later, SHaw ad- 
mitted that he was, indeed, en- 
gaged in constructing a play called 
Apple Cart. He added, “It is a typ- 
ical comedy—like the next yr.”) 


“ce ” 


“I believed Stalin and he has 
confirmed my faith in his sincer- 
ity.,—Adm Wm H SranpiLey, U S N 
(retired), former Ambassador to 
Russia, who revealed recently that 
Strain, in 1943, told CorDELL HULL, 
then Sec’y of State, that when the 
war with Germany ended Russia 
would join the war against Japan. 


“ec ” 


“(The Russians are) just big 
good natured kids, harmless as 6- 
yr-old boys playing cops and rob- 
bers with loaded pistols.”—GI 
whose teeth were loosened as a re- 
sult of a tavern brawl with a group 
of Russian soldiers. He complained 
that the Russians, in fighting, used 
their clipped heads to butt with / 
instead of their fists. 
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“The highest duty of a nation 
is to continue her existence.”— 
—Japanese newspaper Yomiuri, in 
an. editorial! broadcast, preparing 
way for surrender announcement. 


“Every city man should 
“know that someplace 
there are 3% acres of 
land taking care of him; 


the future of that 3% acres, how it 
is operated, the cost of production 
in supplying the things he needs, is 
going to determine how he comes 
out.”—RocerR M KyYEs, pres, Harry 
Ferguson Inc. 





“ec ” 


“When a farmer tells 
you that city folks can’t 
get along without him, 


he’s right. But it is just 

as true that he can’t get along with- 
out city folks. An agriculture that 
is not interested in the welfare of 
city millions, an agriculture which 
resists measures for full employ- 
ment and higher wages to low-in- 
come groups, is killing the goose 
that can lay the golden egg.”—Ohio 
Farm Bureau Federation. 








“Td like for a policeman to come 
out and frighten him.”—Waukegan, 
Ill, mother, phoning police station 
for help, explained that her 3-yr- 
old wouldn’t go to sleep. 


sé ” 


“Contemporary religion has made 
God out to be a foolish grand- 
father, a bestower of _ spiritual 
sweetmeats and _ celestial circus 
tickets.”"—-Dr BERNARD IDDINGS BELL, 
quoted in N Y Herald Tribune. 


“é ” 


“You don’t like the Latins, or the 
Arabs, or the Wops, or the British, 
well don’t you forget a country 
can’t live without friends, I want 
you all to get to know other coun- 
tries so that you can be friends, 
make a little effort, try to find out 
what it’s all about.”—GERTRUDE 
Sremn, in Life, reporting her talk 
with her enlisted-men escort dur- 
ing 2 tour of Germany. 


“The modern girl will go without 
food and sleep, but not without 
make-up.”—D. Doris OpLum. 


“s ” 


“Reconstruction demands can- 
not be fulfilled during an 8-hr day.” 
—From a resolution of recently or- 
ganized German trade _ unions, 
seeking abolition of present 8-hr 
day. 

6 ” 

“Golden Gate by Sept 8.”—New 
sign in censor’s room on Guam 
which replaced previous “Golden 
Gate by °48” sign promptly re- 
moved when Russian entry into 
the war was announced. 


“cé ” 


“Let us be sure that our house 
is in order so that it will be a fit 
place for the battle-weary to rest 
their heads while they prepare for 
the days ahead.”—Epw N ScHEIBER- 
LING, Commander American Legion. 


“i ” 


“We sure landed a_ knockout 
punch on Japan. Looks like Japan 
might be on the canvas for quite 
a spell... I like being in the Ar- 
my, but I'll be glad to get back in 
the ring.”"—T/S Joe Lovtis, world 
heavyweight champion. 


“ ” 


“This waiting is getting pretty 
monotonous. Would you give us the 
baseball scores?”—State Dep’t of- 
ficial, weary of waiting for Jap an- 
swer to surrender terms to come 
through, phoned United Press for a 
little news variety. 


ce ” 


“I thank a merciful God that this 
mighty struggle is about to end.”— 
Gen'l Douctas A MACARTHUR, upon 
receiving official notification of the 
Japanese capitulation and his ap- 
pointment as supreme Allied com- 
mander of occupation forces. 


“cs ” 


“We better get into a foxhole, 
somebody’s gonna get hurt.”—Un- 
heeded advice of soldier on Guam 
as troops there went wild after 
hearing radio report of Japan’s 
willingness to accept Potsdam sur- 
render ultimatum. The men fired 
guns and flares, criss-crossed the 
sky with tracers, beat on buckets 
and each other in their jubilation. 


=. 


“It looks like the war is over. 
Cease firing, but if you see any en- 
emy planes in the air shoot them 
down in friendly fashion.”—Adm 
Wo F HALsey. 

i ” 

“Weather is a big thing. That 
bomb is like a little pin point in the 
air compared to what the weather 
is..—Spokesman at U S Weather 
Bureau, asked whether the atomic 
bomb explosions would have any 
effect on the weather. 

“eé ” 

“Alcohol is a major factor in 
Congress and exercises a most dam- 
aging effect on legislation. It is 
the psychological medium thru 
which legislative business is han- 
dled.”—Dr MICHAEL M MILLER, psy- 
chiatrist in a Washington hospital 
charging that too many Congress- 
men drink too much. 


“ec ” 


“If I tried to name my feet after 
all these girls, I'd have to be a centi- 
pede.”—PuHiL WHELAN, of N Y City, 
whose letter in a camp paper ask- 
ing for the name of a pretty girl 
for whom he could name his feet 
has brought letters pouring in by 
the hundreds. One girl urged, “Use 
my name. I'd be darned proud to 
have it dragged thru the mud of 
Japan.” 
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“Sodas and Cokes for J Bull, Jr,” 
JosePpH COLLINS, N Y Times Mag- 
azine, 8-5-'45. 


The corner drugstore with its 
soda fountain and juke box, where 
gregarious American youngsters 
“hang out” after school in the 
early evening hrs, may become a 
British institution in the brave 
new post-war world. . . The pro- 
posal (by Great Britain’s Youth 
Advisory Counsel) is part of the of- 
ficial search for a fuller life for 
Britain’s adults and children in 
the post-war period. One of the 
objectives is to provide places where 
kids can congregate, have some- 
thing to drink besides beer and get 
a healthful bite to eat between 
meals. . . 

American mothers may raise an 
eyebrow at the suggestion that the 
drugstore is a beneficial institu- 
tion. But its social value can be 
gauged only by visualizing what 
the youngsters would do if the 
drugstores ceased to exist. For that 
is the way it is in Britain where 
the young people have no place in 
which to meet their friends after 
school or work. . . 

Traditional British reserve starts 
in kindergarten. British youngsters 
tend to be conservative and any 
new-fangled way of spending spare 
time would be looked upon with 
suspicion. . . 

Accordingly, there would have 
to be positive encouragement of the 
idea at the start. Opening a drug- 
store in High Street and waiting 
for the customers to come in might 
prove hopeless. However, once the 
youngsters were convinced that 
they were not making a spectacle 
of themselves they might soon 
come round to thinking that the 
drugstore was better fun than 
street-corner skylarking. 






AGE—Youth 

Claude Monet, the French Im- 
pressionist, once wrote to a friend: 
“I have just been thru a bad time 
with my work, but it is going bet- 
ter now and I am hopeful of the 
future.” 

This was written when Monet 
was 81 yrs old.—Facts. 


ATHEISM 

Overheard at a Times Sq lunch 
counter: 

“He’s nice, but he’s funny. He’s 
an atheist, you know—he believes 
in everything.”—PM. 


CHURCH—Attendance 

“I see in your church conven- 
tion,” said the old farmer, “that 
you discuss the subject, how to get 
people to attend church. I have 
never heard a single address at a 
farmer’s convention on how to get 
the cattle to come to the rack. We 
spend our time in discussing the 
best kind of feeds.”"—N C Christian 
Advocate. 


DEFEAT 

No man should swallow defeat. 
For what a man swallows he digests. 
What he digests goes thru his sys- 
tem—in part at least to his head. 
And if the defeat idea gets lodged 
in a man’s head, he is licked in- 
deed.—The Link. 


DRINK—Drinking 

Walking into a bar optimistically 
and coming out misty optically ac- 
centuates the inevitable. — Typo- 
graphical Jnl. 


FAMILY LIFE 

I once made the statement to a 
group in a country church that I 
thought I could almost identify 
those who were mbrs of large fam- 
ilies, as I looked over my audience. 

“You see” I expained “in meet- 
ings such as this, mbrs of big fam- 
ilies are not usually ‘end-seat pre- 
empters.’ They move up in the 
pew and make room for other per- 
sons, just as they have had to do 
in the family all of their lives.”— 
Jane Srmpson McKimmon, When 
We’re Green We Grow (U of North 
Carolina Press). 


FRIENDSHIP—Internat’1 

Treaties and trade agreements 
are all to the good, but real friend- 
ship between peoples can come only 


all 


thru direct personal contact. The 
generosity of the American families 
who opened their homes to English 
children in 1940 has given the U S 
a vast store of invisible wealth in 
Britain—the wealth of good will— 
Patricia Strauss, Christian Science 
Monitor Mag. 








They DO say... 

At Nat’l Press Club bar in 
Washington this wk, they were 
featuring an Atomic cocktail— 
two parts Pernod, one part dry 
vermouth, served with a twist of 
lemon. Price 60¢. And one to 
a@ customer! ... From Munich 
comes report that the Ist book- 
store to re-open is featuring a 
weighty tome titled, How to 
Care For Your Nerves. . . And 
the English edition of A Tree 
Grows in Brooklyn is known as 
A Tree in the Yard. .. That 
Hollywood! Epirh Gwynn tells 
of a producer who drives up to 
the studio every morning with 
his daughter. He goes in to pro- 
duce—and she picks up a pla- 
card and pickets the place! ... 
GRacE LIVINGSTON HILL, who cel- 
ebrated her 80th birthday this 
spring, has just published her 
116th novel, a wartime story, A 
Girl to Come Home to. 











GREATNESS 


Once there was a woman who 
had done a big washing and hung 
it on a line. The line broke and 
let it down in the mud, but she 
didn’t say a word, only did it over 
again, and this time she spread it 
on the grass, where it could not 
fall. 

But that night a dog with dirty 
feet ran over it. When she saw 
what was done she didn’t cry a bit. 
All she said was: “Ain’t it queer he 
didn’t miss nothing!” That was 
true greatness, but it is only people 
who have done washings that 
know it.—Excerpt from essay by 
12-yr-old Ala schoolgirl, quoted by 
HELEN Essary in Southern Church- 
man, 


HELP—Hindrance 


You cannot help a brother either 
up or down without going along 
the same road yourself.—Progres- 
sive Farmer. 
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HOUSEWORK—Economics 

Under the idiotic system of 
housekeeping today. . . the house- 
wife is an unpaid jack-of-all- 
trades. Consequently, she and the 
world figure, her time is worth 
nothing. Incredibly, she believes it 
pays her to carry on handicraft 
activities only a step removed from 
weaving one’s own cloth. Her hus- 
band would never dream of writing 
his business letters longhand in 
order to save the cost of typing.— 
Epith M Srern, “Our Antiquated 
Homes,” Common Sense, 8-"45. 





INGENUITY 

Four women accustomed to wait- 
ing in line to do their shopping, 
brought along a bridge table and 
whiled away their time at a game 
of contract—Phoenix Flame, hm, 
Phoenix Metal Cap Co. 


LIFE—Meaning 

I live for one thing, partly out 
or curiosity. I live to be amazed 
by revelations—astonishing ideas. 
I live out of a sense of humor—to 
see my old beliefs exploded by new 
discoveries. It is no disappointment 
to me to see my prejudices knocked 
into a cocked hat. 

When Japan is licked, I am going 
to have the time of my life. So are 
you. I don’t mean a V-J binge. I 
mean the biggest creative binge in 
the history of the world—a tre- 
mendous release of high-octane 
imagination and energy which we 
have been storing up in this coun- 
try for 25 yrs. That is one of the 
things and one of the principal 
things I live for—Tomorrow. And 
I mean to participate in it—Capt 


EppiE RICKENBACKER, “I Live For 
Tomorrow,” American Magazine, 
9-45. 


MARRIED LIFE 

After a few yrs of marriage, a 
man can look right at a woman 
without seeing her—and a woman 
can see right through a man with- 
out looking at him—HELEN Row- 
LAND, Ladies Home Jnl. 


OPPORTUNITY—Missed 

Wm Albers, lecture bureau mgr 
who handled tours of Will Rogers 
and other noted speakers once re- 
fused to book an internat’l figure 
who will be remembered longer 


than any of Mr Albers’ other 
clients. Mr Albers was in Germany 
in ’32 before the Nazis came to 
power, when he rec’d a telephone 
call in a deep voice: 

“This is Jos Paul Goebbels. I 
would like you to consider an 
American lecture tour for myself 
and one of my associates. I will 
arrange for you to meet him.” 

The associate was Adolf Hitler. 
The American mgr was not im- 
pressed with him as a lecture star. 
Mr Albers decided not to book 
either of the Nazi leaders. Subse- 
quently he said: 

“I think if I had booked Hitler, 
and he had seen America’s great 
manufacturing capacity, he might 
not have embarked upon a war 
which would be sure to draw us 
in.”—Facts. 


ORIGIN—Caesarean Operation 


Caesarean operation has no rela- 
tion to the birth of Julius Caesar. 
The term goes far back into antiq- 
uity, and the operation is supposed 
to have been performed by the early 
Greeks. The word “Caesarean” de- 
rives from the Latin past participle, 
caesus, from caedere, meaning to 
cut.—Liberty. 


POSTWAR—Reconstruction 


We all believe today that what 
was miscalled “Reconstruction” in 
the South after the Civil War was 
a blunder, if not a crime. One of 
the factors that shaped public 
opinion in the North was a revela- 
tion of the treatment of prisoners 
at Andersonville in Georgia, where, 
out of 50,000 men, 13,000 died. The 
Southerners were then the guilty 
race. They must be kept down by 
military force until the end of 
time. They could not be permitted 
to rejoin the society of respectable 
citizens. Talk of non-fraterniza- 
tion, of reducing the South to a 
subsistence level, and the punish- 
ment of war criminals filled the 
air. . . Andersonville was an atroc- 
ity. Those responsible deserved 
punishment. We know now that An- 
dersonville did not prove the de- 
pravity of the South. We know that 
by acting as tho it did the North 
hurt itself and delayed recovery of 
the entire country—Dr Rosert M 
Hutcuins, “The New Realism,” Vi- 
tal Speeches, 7-15-'45. 











CONFIDENTIALLY 
THRU A 


MEGAPHONE 








boast that he 


Adm HALseEy’s 
would ride the white horse of Em- 
peror HrirourTo probably started a 
gag. But Washington gov’t workers 
were in earnest when they collect- 
ed money for a specially-construct- 


ed Western saddle. Incidentally, 
DEWEY BurbEN, writing in Western 
Horseman, squashes popular belief 
that the steed is an Arabian stal- 
lion. He sold the horse, now 8 yrs 
old, to the Japanese consul, and 
asserts that the animal “came of 
pinto stock and was foaled and 
raised in the San Joaquin Valley.” 
Silver Tip is really a pony, but ap- 
pears “horse size” because the Em- 
peror is a small man. BurRDEN sent 
a man to Japan to retrain the 
pony from the Western to the 
English style of riding. 

Thus far we have heard of no 
American restaurant celebrating 
on V-J Day by following the 
practice of a Swedish establish- 
ment, adopted at conclusion of the 
European hostilities. This obliging 
restaurant, situated above’ the 
street level, dangled 6 bottles of 
champagne on ropes from its win- 
dows, for passers-by to imbibe. 

Better Business bureaus report 
that magazine solicitors, represent- 
ing themselves as discharged vet’s 
are becoming active. They work 
in crews, wearing uniforms, or 
parts of uniforms and employ ques- 
tionable appeals to sell unknown 
publications. Such. misuse of mili- 
tary uniforms is wholly unauthor- 
ized. Report offenders promptly. 

Company - sponsored insurance 
programs ‘including hospitalization 
and medical care have proved im- 
portant factor in recruiting and 
holding labor in competitive mkts. 
There’s every indication such plans 
will spread rapidly in postwar era. 
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AUTOMOBILES: Jet propulsion 
is being seriously considered by 
several auto makers. It is a definite 
possibility for cars produced in ’46. 


“ ” 

COMMUNICATION: Latest tele- 
phone aid is Exec-Arm, curved 
tubular steel arm. Clamps to desk. 
Adjustable universal joint holds 
phone at desired angle, leaving 
hands free to make notes, shuffle 
papers. (Business Wk) 

“ ” 

FOOD: Frozen food locker serv- 
ice for ap’t house dwellers is now 
under test in Chicago. Company 
installs battery of food lockers in 
the ap’t house, rents individual 
lockers at $2 a mo. Subsidiary 
takes orders for frozen foods, fills 
lockers at 2-wk intervals. Lockers, 
maintained at zero, are convenient 
reach-in type. 

“ ” 

HEALTH & HYGIENE: Dental 
drill may be replaced by new de- 
vice which cuts tooth enamel and 
dentine swiftly, without pain, noise. 
Operates somewhat on principle of 
sand blast, but uses aluminum 
oxide as abrasive, applied with pin- 
point stream of compressed air. 
(Jnl of Am Dental Ass’n) 

“ce ” 

SAFETY DEVICES: An indica- 
tor to reveal minute quantities of 
carbon monoxide gas—registering 
concentrations as low as .01% in 1 
min 20 sec’s—has been perfected by 
Swedish engineer. Wide usage in- 
dicated in boiler rooms, kitchens, 
closed trucks and buses, etc. (For- 
eign Commerce Wkly) 

“ ” 

TELEVISION: New color process 
may revolutionize plans for post- 
war television receivers. Camera 
breaks natural colors into compo- 
nent parts—red, blue, green— 
broadcasts one after other so rap- 
idly that tho colors are flashed 
separately, human eye sees only 
original hues. (Pathfinder) 


POSTWAR—Spending 
Manufacturers and _ distributors 
who are planning post-war mer- 
chandising programs, on the as- 
sumption that most of the billion 
in wartime savings will be used to 
purchase civilian goods when peace 
comes, are in for a rude awakening 
A recent survey indicates that 
more than 80% of such savings are 
in the hands of persons with over 
$5,000 annual income, a _ group 
which constitutes only 9% of the 
total population. Families with less 
than $3,000 income yrly—73% of 
the population—have accumulated 


only 7% of wartime savings— 
Forbes. 
PROGRESS—Lack 


A country lad, observing a city 
fisherman on the bank of a stream 
asked, “How many fish ya got, Mis- 
ter?” 

“None, yet,” was the reply. 

“That ain’t bad,” observed the 
boy. “There was a feller fished 
here for 2 wks and he didn’t get 
any more than you got in half an 
hr!”"—Hollywood Reporter. 


PSYCHOLOGY 

A man of our acquaintance ran 
the following ad in the classified 
columns of a N Y Sunday paper: 

WANTED: Housekeeper for 
motherless home, 2 small children, 
live in. $135 a mo. 

It was a complete flop. He didn’t 
get a single response. Yet he made 
it a winner by changing only three 
words. Just a wk later, he substi- 
tuted for “$135 a mo,” the words 
“Name own salary.” 

Applications poured in—and not 
a single applicant asked for as 
much as $135 a month!—Adv & 
Selling. 


RELIGION—and Education 

Religion is so important an as- 
pect of human life that no univer- 
sity does its duty which doesn’t 
offer the finest obtainable instruc- 
tion in the field—From the report 
of a special committee, appointed 
at Yale University to consider the 
problem of “bringing religion home 
to the student.” 


SERVICEMEN—Ret’n 

There was once a man who fell 
off the roof of a 20-story bldg. As 
he passed each successive floor he 





shouted into the window, “All 
right so far.” His blood brother is 
the stubborn optimist who assures 
us today: 

“Don’t worry about the veterans. 
They will return unchanged by 
their experiences, the same boys 
who went away. A little fighting 
doesn’t hurt anybody. Bitter? Of 
course, they will not be bitter. They 
will just be glad to get home and 
get some of Mom’s blueberry pie.” 
—WiLLaRD WALLER, “Why Veterans 


Are Bitter,” American Mercury, 
8-45. 
SEXES—Contrast 


If hotels have their choice, they 
prefer men to women. An adv man 
who handles many hotel acc’ts 
writes that some hotels never ac- 
cept a 2nd sorority convention. It 
is too exhausting for the mgr and 
staff—The Vagabond. 


SPITE 

At a remnant sale in a country 
store, each of 2 determined women 
shoppers stubbornly clutched a 
short length of cretonne and de- 
manded the matching piece. 

“She deliberately grabbed her 
piece when she saw I had this 
one,” one accused. “I need both to 
make a slip cover.” 

“I had mine first,” argued the 
other. “With that piece I could 
make drapes for my sun porch.” 

Neither gave in. Each spitefully 
bought her find. Both overlooked 
the important fact that neither 
had enough mat’l to make what 
she wanted—SeTH Harmon, “Me 
First!” Family Circle, 7-13-"45. 


THOUGHT 

The little boy who called out aft- 
er he was put to bed, “Mummy, 
I've thought all my thoughts twice 
and some of them 3 times over,’ 
was voicing a cry of despair that is 
real and recognizable—G B STErn, 
“Unrationed Cures for Wartime 
Maladies.” Vogue, 8-1-'45. 


THOUGHT—and Action 

Thomas K Beecher could not 
bear deceit in any form. Finding 
that a clock in his church was ha- 
bitually too fast or too slow, he 
hung a placard on the wall above 
reading in large letters: “Don’t 


blame my hands—the trouble lies 
deeper.”—Christian Witness. 
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What will happen to Hirohito? 


In his new book, The Future of Japan (Oxford, $2), Wm C JOHNSTONE 
devotes an interesting chapter to the Imperial Throne and the position 


which it holds in Japanese life. 


On the vexing question of whether the 


Throne should be abolished, Mr Johnstone presents varying points of view, 
and draws conclusions based on his own intimate knowledge of the Jap- 
anese people, with whom he has lived at intervals for the past decade. He 
is at present prof of Political Science at Geo Washington university. 
Whatever may be the ultimate course of United Naticns leaders, the so- 
lution suggested here is worth careful thought. 


There is much to be said in fa- 
vor of summary abolition of the 
Throne, either as one of the terms 
of surrender, or as an act of the 
occupying authorities. This would 
eliminate the danger of Japan’s 
former militarists using it to gain 
support for renewed militarism and 
aggression. 

On the other hand, it is quite 
possible that abolition would serve 
to make the Imperial family mar- 
tyrs in the eyes of the Japanese 
people and would intensify their 
hatred, making the construction of 
a new gov’t system impossible. The 
people might regard this as such 
an unwarranted and unnecessary 
attack upon their most sacred nat’l 
institution that they would refuse 
to co-operate with liberal groups 
who wished to take advantage of 
United Nations assistance. Thus we 
would face the problem of either 
continuing to occupy and admini- 
ster Japan indefinitely or of modi- 
fying the original policy. 

The ._ disadvantages of direct 
United Nations abolition of the 
Imperial Throne would seem to 
outweigh the advantages. There- 
fore, the only alternative is a com- 
prehensive policy of positive United 
Nations assistance to those Japa- 
nese who are prepared to reform 
their institutions and re-order their 
nat’l beliefs so as to make possible 
and desirable the elimination of 
the Throne by their own efforts. 

The ist step is to make every ef- 
fort to obtain the Emperor’s ap- 
proval of the terms of surrender, 
of any peace treaty or subsequent 
agreements necessary to Japan’s 
total defeat. The Emperor should 
be “used” as fully as possible and 
the Throne should be held as fully 
responsible for Japanese aggres- 
sion as the militarists. Full pub- 
licity within Japan should be given 
the Emperor’s acknowledgement. 

The 2nd step is for United Na- 
tions authorities to avoid any acts 


during occupation which might in- 
dicate our policy to retain and 
support the Throne in postwar Ja- 
pan, or which might be an ac- 
knowledgement in the eyes of the 
Japanese of the Emperor’s sanctity 
and traditional position. They 
should refuse to be received in 
audience by the Emperor, or attend 
any ceremonies in his presence. 

A 3rd and more positive step 
would be to by-pass the Emperor 
in administration of Japanese 
areas under occupation. Authority 
could be given directly to local 
Japanese officials, laws could be 
enforced and taxes collected with- 
out reference to Imperial ordi- 
nances, statutes, or approval. This 
would demonstrate to the Japa- 
nese people that gov’t could func- 
tion without reference to the Em- 
peror, and might make it easier for 
them to re-constitute their gov’t 
upon a sound democratic basis. 

To make this policy more effec- 
tive, the United Nations should 
consider the advisability of two 
add’l proposals. First, it is suggest- 
ed that the United Nations remove 
the whole Imperial family from 
Japan and intern them for an in- 
definite period in some safe, com- 
fortable country estate, so that the 
people would be forced to do with- 
out their Emperor during the im- 
mediate postwar period. At a fu- 
ture date, it might be safe to ret’n 
the Imperial family as an ex-rul- 
ing family, if the people so desired. 

Second, it is suggested that the 
United Nations assist the Japanese 
to prepare for a constitutional con- 
vention, whose mbrs would be chos- 
en in a democratic election for the 
purpose of drafting a new organic 
law for the country. Any revision 
of the existing Constitution would 
have to receive Imperial approval 
because the Emperor alone has the 
constitutional right to _ initiate 
amendments. Thus an entirely new 
constitution should be drafted. 
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Petticoats at the Polls 
BILL NYE 


The 19th Amendment, granting 
nationwide suffrage to women, will 
be 25 yrs old Aug 26. It marked the 
culmination of a battle that raged 
for 72 yrs. Wyoming represented 
the Ist gained ground. There, in 
1569, the territorial legislature gave 
women the right to vote and hold 
office. Some yrs later Bu. Nye, 
in no sense a “ladies’ man,’ wrote 
favorably of the experiment. 


It is generally supposed that the 
female voter is a pantaloonatic, a 
half horse, half alligator kind of 
woman, who looks like Dr Mary 
Walker and has the appearance of 
one who has risen hastily in the 
night at the alarm of fire and 
dressed herself partially in her 
own garments and partially in her 
husband’s. This is a popular error. 
In Wyoming, where female suf- 
frage has raged for yrs, you meet 
quiet, courteous and gallant gen- 
tlemen, and fair, quiet, sensible 
women at the polls, where it is an 
infinitely more proper place to send 
a young lady unescorted than to 
the postoffice in any city in the 
Union. . . 

I am not tackling the great ques- 
tion of ultimate results if woman 
suffrage should become gen’l. If 
the husband manages his wife as 
he would a_ clotheswringer, and 
turns her thru life by a crank, no 
doubt he will work her politically. 
The man who is henpecked in oth- 
er matters will doubtless be hen- 
pecked also in the matter of nat’l 
and local politics. . . 

So far as Wyoming is concerned, 
the Territory is prosperous and 
happy. I see, also, that a murderer 
was hung by process of law there 
the other day. When they hang 
men by law instead of moonlight, 
the future begins to brighten up. 
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The difference between a flea 
and a snake: the snake is more 
particular. It crawls on its own 
stomach.—Phoeniz Flame. 





“ce ” 


A planter asked a Negro preach- 
er what subjects he _ usually 
preached on in his labors among 
his people. 

“Sometimes Ah preaches on love, 
sometimes on baptism, sometimes 
on heaven an’ sich subjects,” said 
the preacher. 

“Why don’t you preach occasion- 
ally on the subject of chicken 
stealing?” 

“Well, Ah tell you, boss, when Ah 
preaches on dem subjects hit allers 
throws a kind of coldness over de 
meetin’.”—Canning Trade. 


“ee ” 


While shopping in a downtown 
store, an Omaha woman noticed a 
long line. Knowing that long lines 
usually indicate that scarce mer- 
chandise is being retailed—and 
needing practically everything or- 
dinarily unobtainable—she prompt- 
ly joined the line. 

After standing for 15 min, she 
discovered that she was ret’g: to 
the store cafeteria, where she had 
just eaten! 


OF THE WEEK 


Fut: a girl who got the boy 
you wanted.—She. 


“ ” 


Huta Dancer: a shake in the 
grass—Wall St Jnl. 


“ ” 
InTecRITY: the thing which 
keeps you from looking ahead to 


see how the story ends.—Ladies’ 
Home Jnl. 


Seen 








GOOD STORIES 


YOU CAN USE 





I LAUGHED AT THIS ONE 
JOAN ROBERTS 
Radio Songstress 


I’ve always been amused at 
the story of the thrifty Scot 
who took an air-mail letter to 
the postoffice to be weighed. 

After placing it on the scales, 
the clerk said, “You'll have to 
put another 8-cent stamp on 
this; it’s too heavy.” 

“What!” moaned the Scot, 
“and make it that much 
heavier?” 








Sandy was a leader in the 
church, but the increasing redness 
of his nose gave rise to suspicion 
among the members of the congre- 
gation. One day the elders in- 
quired into the matter. After a 
question or two, Sandy glared: “It 
is glowing with pride at never put- 
ting itself in anybody else’s busi- 
ness!"—Peninsular Light. 

“é ” 

In the Univ of Wisconsin, stu- 
dents undergoing an examination 
in English were asked: “Write out 
examples of the indicative, the 
subjunctive, the potential and the 
exclamatory moods.” 

One struggling pupil complied 
with the following: “I am endeav- 
oring to pass an English examina- 
tion. If I answer 20 questions I 
shall pass. If I answer 12 question I 
may pass. God help me!”—Wall 
St Jnl. 

“ ” 

When a Detroit dep’t store Col- 
lege Fashion Board was organized 
there were 50 new names and faces 
for store people to recognize. At 
the 2nd meeting a store executive 
greeted one of the girls, fumbled 
about for her name, then asked, 
“You’re Marian, aren’t you?” 

“No,” the girl replied ruefully, 
“but I’m engaged.”—Mark BELTAIRE, 
Detroit Free-Press. 


Grandma could never quite re- 
concile herself to the ways and 
wiles of a younger generation. 
“And where are you going now, my 
dear?” she asked an 18-yr-old 
granddaughter. 

“Oh,” was the bright response, 
“Billy and I are off to the lake on 
an all-day picnic.” 

“Humph,” humphed Grandma, 
“in my day no _ nice girl would 
think of traipsing off with a man 
unless she was engaged to him!” 

“Oh, that’s all right Grandma,” 
confided Millie, “Billy is one of my 
fiancees.”—Louisville Courier-Jnl. 








